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EDITORIALS 


HOW BIG A_ —There’s a good bit of “doodling” and pencil 
PEA PACK pushing going on this week as both profes- 

sionals and amateurs try to determine that 
magic figure. While it seems a bit presumptuous to name a 
figure at this point, when the major pea packing areas are just 
getting under way, most readers, like the writer, no doubt have 
heard the figures 29 or 30 million cases bandied about. Even in 
a normal year, this amateur would hesitate to name an esti- 
mated figure at this stage in the proceedings. While drought 
and floods, frost and extreme heat, hail and hurricanes, have 
become the ordinary these past several years, there are indi- 
cations that this year may prove to be the Daddy of them all. 
So this column will shy away from a guess for the present. There 
are, however, certain known factors: Both USDA and the Na- 
tional Canners Association, for instance, agree that there has 
been a 17 percent cut in acreage. If canners obtain the same 
high yield (2440 pounds) as last year, the pack then, would be 
reduced 6.4 million cases to 31.4 million actual cases. If a yield 
in line with the past five year average of 2.1 tons were obtained, 
a 27.3 million actual case pack would result. If a yield some 10 
percent below the 5 year norm were realized, a pack of 24% 
million actual cases would result. USDA’s most recent forecast, 
based on conditions as of June 15, estimated the reduction in 
the pea pack would amount to 25 percent. If that estimate hits 
the mark, the pack will amount to 28.4 million actual cases. 


Everyone interested in peas knows that the State of Wiscon- 
sin, which last year produced 15.3 million cases or 40 percent 
of the total U. S. pack, had a long severe drought this spring. 
The same USDA report forecasts a 38 percent decrease in pro- 
duction in that important State. At the same time, everyone 
realizes that Wisconsin has had rain and conditions look con- 
siderably better at this point, though the pack is starting about 
two weeks late. It should be emphasized that this rainfall has 
been spotty, and that it came too late in many cases to help 
Alaskas. Since Wisconsin packs from 50 to 55 percent of the 
Alaskas, it seems reasonable to expect a shortage in this pack 
this year. Sweets were helped considerably by the rainfall. 


One other factor that is known, is the size of the carryover, 
and the movement that may be expected during the coming year. 
Canners’ stocks this past June 1, according to the NCA report 
released last week, totaled 8.5 million cases, an all-time record. 
Last year pea canners shipped 33 million cases, not quite an 
all-time record, and at merciless prices. The industry can rea- 
sonably be expected to ship about 31 million cases at a profitable 
price. To level off completely, then, canners would have to reduce 
the pack to about 22.5 actual cases. (24.5 to provide a normal 
carryover). From the looks of things, that is not entirely im- 
possible .. . and the market may be expected to reflect that pos- 
sibility. Canners themselves can help by skipping the junk and 
concentrating on quality. 


SERVICE —tThe Food and Drug Administration, on June 

20, published official proposals that will provide 
Standards of Identity for artificially sweetened fruit spreads. 
Final promulgation will go a long way toward clearing up indus- 
try confusion, consumer doubt and distrust. It will clear the 
way for the more reputable preservers interested in this ex- 
panding market. 
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It’s interesting to note that this official action occurred less 
than three months after filing of the petition by the National 
Preservers Association. The promptness with which Food and 
Drug acted on this matter, is a testimony to the organizational 
ability of the National Preservers Association, and to the skill- 
ful and thorough preparatory work turned in by the NPA 
Standards Committee, legal counsel, and the Association’s tech- 
nical consultant. It provides one more proof of the value of 
association effort. 


And speaking of the value of associations, we like the way 
NCA Vice President Norman Sorenson is putting this value to 
word for his own organization. In the July 1 issue of “Country 
Gardener”, Norm tells his brokers and customers how much 
the NCA Laboratories mean to him as a member, and to them 
as customers. “We regard these laboratories”, he said, “as a 
part of the ‘Country Garden’ establishment, as they are a part 
of the organization of every other NCA member who wisely 
utilizes their services.” He went on from here to point out that 
these three NCA laboratories, and those of the major can com- 
panies provide a research service that no individual canner could 
afford to perform for himself. The net result, he said, is that 
the broker and the distributor are enabled to confidently repre- 
sent canned foods as being tasty, sanitary, and thoroughly 
wholesome—in effect, my research laboratories serve as a guar- 
antee of quality and wholesomeness—good angle, so true and 
worthy of emulation. 


State and regional associations do not, as a rule, maintain 
laboratories as such. Even so, most of them maintain a perfect 
and profitable liaison with the in-plant and field laboratories _ 
of the respective land grant colleges. And if all of the services 
received from these groups were added on the black side of the 
ledger, the dues figure would seem infinitesimal indeed. As Dick 
Curry of NPA says, membership doesn’t cost— it pays. 


Speaking of association effectiveness, it is interesting to note 
that the National Food Brokers Association this week, an- 
nounced an expanded program to aid food brokers improve their 
operating efficiency. The program was launched with the mail- 
ing of questionnaires to some 1400 of the nation’s top food and 
grocery manufacturers, asking for suggestions. New personnel 
will be added to the staff to carry out the program. This wee, 
also, the second edition of “Capsuled Comments” by the NFBA 
Canned Foods Committee, made it appearance. This group is 
“on the march” for canned foods, and deserves every cooperation. 


—This column has been ex- 


SEPTEMBER IS —Thie column has bees 
orting e industry to 
CANNED FOODS MONTH “tne ‘slowan “Septem. 


ber is Canned Foods Month” on its envelopes, letterheads, price 
lists ,and other material going out to anyone. (Note the front 
cover of this issue). Now comes word of an official sticker show- 
ing a pretty housewife admiring a can held in her outstretched 
hand with the notation, of course, “September is Canned Foods 
Month”. The sticker is about one inch by 1% inches, and may 
be purchased for $6.45 per thousand, plus shipping costs, by 
writing to September is Canned Foods Month, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, California, 


IS CANNED FOODS MONTH 


MORE THAN 


OUT OF EVERY 


10 


TIN CANS 
ARE MADE OF 
STRAITS TIN 
FROM MALAYA 


The best food container is the tin can! 150 years of successful 
use proves it. 


Straits Tin helps make cans safe, nontoxic, long lasting and attrac- 
tive, because Straits Tin from Malaya is world famous for absolute 
reliability of grade. 


No other food container combines all the advantages of the tin 
can. And tin cans are economical, light, strong, and easy to handle. 


Only the tin can has won and held the complete confidence of 
consumers for so long a time. 150 years! 
For current information on 
tin prices, supply, reserves, 
production, and new uses 
and applications, ask us to 
send you free each month, 
TIN NEWS. Write— 


MALAYAN 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU \#& 


DEPT. 30F, 1028 CONNECTICUT AVE., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. d 
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FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


Pineapple Canning In 
Free China 


Production climbing back to pre-war level — Exports add six 
million dollars to economy—Production largely from small farms 
—U. S. aid chief factor in rehabilitation. 


Taiwan’s pineapple industry, an almost 
total casualty of WorldWar II, is begin- 
ning to climb back to its high pre-war 
production. In 1988, it recorded a total 
pineapple pack of 1,679,000 cases. Now it 
is close to that mark again, with a cur- 
rent harvest of 1,200,000 cases just com- 
pleted. 

Taiwan was a Japanese possession un- 
til 1945, when it reverted to China under 
the terms of the Cairo Declaration. At 
that time the Chinese Government con- 
fiscated the Japanese-owned pineapple 
corporation along with other businesses 
previously owned by the erstwhile occu- 
piers of Taiwan. Now, the pineapple can- 
ning industry, like others in Taiwan is 
again largely under private ownership 
and operation. 

The harvest and pack just finished is 
higher than that of 1955 and 1956, and 
triple that recorded in 1953. Immediately 
following Japan’s defeat the industry 
was able to produce in 1945 only about 
1/50th the amount of the current 1,200, 
000 cases. However, Taiwan is certain 
to soon turn out pineapple equal to its 
1938 highs; moreover, the quality of its 
product has been imporving each year 
and measures up to the U. S. Standard 
(score—93 points). 

But compared with world production of 
pineapple, about 25 million cases, Taiwan 
produces only about 5% of the total yet 


now ranks fourth in world production. 
Hawaii leads with 18,500,000 cases, the 
Philippines bring in 1,823,000 cases and 
Malaya last year recorded a 1,500,000 
case harvest. 


MAJORITY EXPORTED 

Pineapple, too, is a crop largely used 
for the export market, only 5% of its 
pack beging consumed locally. A densely 
populated 13,000 square mile area con- 
taining 10 million people, Taiwan lies a 
hundred miles off the Communist-occu- 
pied China mainland. 

The near-record pack just reported re- 
presents partial carryover from previous 
years’ planting—some from 1956, the rest 
last year, since Taiwan gets three pine- 
apple crops every five years. Total ex- 
ports in 1957 reached 1,008,000 cases and 
produced income of more than $6,000,000 
for Free China’s economy. Japan bought 
up some 31% of the exports; Germany 
took 28%; Great Britain 20%; France 
4% and Denmark 2%. Even the United 
States is a customer, buying 5% of the 
total exports. 


“LAND TO TILLER” PROGRAM 
SPLIT UP PLANTATIONS 
Nearly 75% of all pineapple canning 
on Taiwan is done by the six canneries of 
Taiwan Pineapple Corporation (TPC), 
now privately owned. The remaining 
canning is done by 20 smaller canneries. 


Typical Taiwan pineapple harvester is 
this young lady shielded against the tro- 
pical sun. There are more than 15,000 
privately owned pineapple farms provid- 
ing livelihood for around 100,000 persons. 
Pineapple seedlings require careful cul- 
tivation; over a five-year period, three 
full crops are harvested, with the annual 
production now in excess of 1,200,000 
cases. 


TPC has 8 farms of its own in the slowly 
rising plains of central and southern 
Taiwan, but purchases most of its fresh 
pineapple from 16,000 private farms. 
Many of these represent farm lands dis- 
tributed under Taiwan’s “Land to the 
Tiller Program,” a post-war land reform 
undertaking that split up larger estates 
and reduced rents for tenant farming. 


More than 100,000 person, including 
dependent families, earn their livelihood 


(Coutinived on Page 18) 


Hundreds of workers bring in the pineapple harvest at one of 
Taiwan’s farms which cover some 7000 acres. A hundred thou- 
sand people earn their livelihood from pineapple cultivation, most 
of them working on more than 15,000 privately owned 


plantations. 
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farms of its own. 


Six canneries operated by the Taiwan Pineapple Corporation, 
privately owned, pack the bulk of Taiwan’s 1,200,000 case har- 
vest. The corporation purchases most of its pineapple from 
more than 15,000 privately owned farms, also operates eighteen 
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WASHINGTON 


JELLY AND PRESERVES 
STANDARDS 


The Food and Drug Administration has 
published in the Federal Register of June 
20 a proposal by the National Preservers 
Association for establishment of defini- 
tions and standards of identity for arti- 
ficially sweetened fruit jellies and arti- 
ficially sweetened fruit preserves or jams. 


The proposal would permit the use of 
artificial sweeteners in such products 
provided that the label bears the legend 
“artificially sweetened”. Under present 
regulations such jams, jellies, preserves, 
and butters must be labeled “imitation”. 


The FDA invited written views and 
comments within 30 days of the date of 
publication of the proposal. 


TUNA IMPORT QUOTA SET 


The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be imported into the United 
States during the calendar year 1958 at 
the 121% percent rate of duty has been 
established as 44,693,874 pounds. Any 
imports in excess of this established 
quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem. 


Imports from January 1- May 31, 1958 
amounted to 16,035,401 pounds, accord- 
ing to data compiled by the Bureau of 
Customs. Last year from January 1- 
June 1 a total of 15,667,098 pounds had 
been imported. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX 
REPEALED 


Repeal of the 3 percent tax on trans- 
portation of property was agreed to June 
26 by House and Senate conferees on 
the bill, H.R. 12695, to extend certain 
corporate and excise tax rates. 


The bill continues for another year the 
existing normal tax rate of 52 percent 
on corporation income and certain excise 
taxes, including rates of 10 percent on 
transportation of passengers, telephone 
and wire services, business and store ma- 
chines, automobiles and trucks, 8 per- 
cent on automobile parts and tires, and 3 
percent on gasoline. 


The Senate had voted to repeal the 3 
percent tax on transportation of property 
and the 10 percent tax on transporta- 
tion of persons. Conferees compromised 
by accepting the repeal of the 3 percent 
tax. 


The conference report was adopted by 
the Senate June 26 and by the House 
June 27 and signed by the President, 
June 30, without comment. 


U.S.D.A. INSPECTION AIDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 26 announced amendments to the 
regulations governing inspection and cer- 
tification of processed fruits and vege- 
tables, and related products which per- 
mit the manufacture, identification, dis- 
tribution or sales of USDA color stand- 
ards, defect guides, or other similar in- 
spection aids under a licensing procedure. 

Related products under the amended 
regulations include honey, sugar syrups, 
mayonnaise, mustard, salad dressing, 
spices, condiments, peanut butter, soft 
drinks, tapioca, dates, dried fruits, and 
olives. 


PIMIENTO GRADES 


Grade Standards were proposed June 
23 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for fresh red pimiento peppers for 
processing. Processors, who in the past 
have purchased the fresh pimientos from 
growers on the basis of quality specifica- 
tions, requested the Department to esta- 
blish U. S. standards for the commodity. 

The proposed standards provide for 
two grades, and each pepper is classified 
individually. Those which are of high 
quality are classed in the U. S. No. 1 
grade. Fair quality peppers fall in the 
U. S. No. 2 grade, and those below the 
requirements of No. 2 are classed as 
“culls”. 


Interested persons have until July 15, 
1958, to submit recommendations and 
arguments concerning the proposal to 
E. E. Conklin, Chief, Fresh Products 
Standardization and Inspection Branch, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


FROZEN BROCCOLI GRADES | 


A revision of U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Broccoli is proposed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which, if made effective, will supersede 
the standards which have been in effect 
since 1950. 

The proposed revision would provide 
for two additional styles to be designated 
“Short Spears” or “Florets,’ and 
“Chopped.” The proposal also would pro- 
vide for three degrees of trim in the 
styles of “Spears” and “Short Spears.” 
Allowances for the specific kind of 
trimmed units in the different grade 
classifications would be separate from 
those provided for other defective units. 
Requirements for color, uniformity of 
size, and character would remain un- 
changed. 

Interested parties may submit views 
and comments regarding the proposed 
revision until Jan. 15, 1959, to the Chief, 
Processed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


American Can Company—William F. 
May, for the past eighteen months Canco 
Division manager of manufacture for 
the central area with headquarters in 
Chicago, has been appointed National 
Sales Manager, Process Foods Contain- 
ers, for American Can Company’s Canco 
Division, succeeding Rosco M. Roberts 
who has been assigned to special duties 
in the company’s headquarters organiza- 
tion. Mr. May has had extensive experi- 
ence in many phases of the container 
business since he joined the company in 
1938. He had been national sales man- 
ager for non-food containers in the New 
York offices before going to Chicago and 
has held executive posts in research, in- 
dustrial relations and fibre milk con- 
tainer departments. C. F. Heiberger 
succeeds Mr. May in Chicago as central 
area manager of manufacture of the 
Canco Division. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company — W. L. 
(Bill) Lohrfinck, with the company since 
1915, has been appointed sales manager 
for crowns, a new position with the com- 
pany’s Crown and Closure Sales Division 
managed by William R. Fox, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. Mr. Lohrfinck’s 
first work with the company was as a 
time clerk in the Machinery Division, and 
after serving in various capacities, he 
was transferred to sales. In 1920 he was 
assigned to the Eastern Pennsylvania 
sales territory, and later to the New 
York territory. He was called to Balti- 
more in 1945 to take the position of 
assistant general sales manager, and in 
1954 was made divisional vice president 
of sales for the Crown and Closure Divi- 
sion. Most recently he has been assigned 
as New York district sales manager. 


Crown Cork and Seal Company has ap- 
pointed Arthur B. Kraleman manager of 
beverage—packers can sales with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Kraleman 
was continuously associated with Crown 
in various sales capacities from 1937 to 
1956 including district sales manager at 
Pittsburgh and district sales manager at 
Philadelphia. More recently he was cen- 
tral division sales manager for National 
Can Corporation in Chicago. 


Union Bag -Camp Paper Corporation 
has announced the appointment of Fred- 
erick E. Kneip as director of container 
sales. Mr. Kneip has been a member of 
the Union organization since 1941 and 
more recently served as manager of both 
sales and manufacture for the company’s 
corrugated box plant in Lakeland, Fla. 


Girdler Process Equipment Division of 
Chemetron Corporation has announced 
the appointment of Thomas L. Lindell, 
Jr. as Controller with headquarters at 
Louisville, Kentucky, where the company 
manufactures Votator Continuous Proc- 
essing and other equipment for the food 
field. 
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Brooks Foods, Ine., Collinsville, Illi- 
nois, packers of tomato and bean spe- 
cialty items, has appointed Kuehn-Pear- 
son Company of Minneapolis to represent 
them on their line of specialty items, in- 
cluding Brooks Tangy Catsup, Brooks 
Barbecue Sauce and Chili Sauce. 


Iowa - Nebraska Canners Association 
will hold its Fall Meeting at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, on October 31. 
There will be a dinner meeting of the 
board of directors on the night before at 
the Sheldon-Munn Hotel. There will be 
a short business meeting on the morning 
of October 31 followed by a program 
arranged by Dr. Haber of Iowa State and 
the Association’s Program Committee. A 


banquet and entertainment will take 
place in the evening. 
Morgan Packing Company, Austin, 


Indiana, has appointed the Progressive 
Brokerage Company of New Orleans, 
representative for the Louisiana Market, 
and the Newburgh Brokerage Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa as representative for 
the Iowa Market. Morgan packs a com- 
plete line of canned vegetables, consist- 
ing of over one hundred sizes and items. 


Greenwood Foods, Inc., Waterloo, New 
York, has announced the following ap- 
pointments: Thomas Olmstead as vice- 
president in charge of purchasing, Arlone 
Odell as assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, and Ralph Robbins as plant man- 
ager, succeeding Frank Witchey who has 
resigned to enter a business of his own 
in Florida. 


D. B. Berelson & Co., San Francisco, 
national sales agents for Ore-Ida Potato 
Products, Ontario, Oregon, has announced 
that W. H. Mosely, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Santa Bar- 
bara Frozen Foods, has joined Berelson 
as account executive. Ore-Ida has re- 
cently added dehydrating equipment in 
order to manufacture instant mashed 
potatoes by the newly developed govern- 
ment flake process. Four new potato 
items are presently being introduced, 
three frozen and one dehydrated. The 
frozen items are Tater Tots, Crinkle Cut 
French Fries, and Long shredded Hash 
Browns. The dehydrated product is “In- 
stant Flakes” Mashed Idaho Potatoes. 
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Irving H. Granicher, vice-president— 
Marketing, of California Packing Corpo- 
ration, retired on July 1 after a forty- 
eight year career with Calpak. Mr. 
Granicher is well known throughout the 
food industry for his dynamic marketing 
methods. He was a leader in establishing 
sales practices beneficial to manufactur- 
ers, merchants and consumers alike and 
was among the first to recognize the 
importance of self service in food retail- 
ing, and helped to shape “‘Del-Monte” ad- 
vertising and merchandising accordingly. 
Mr. Granicher entered the food industry 
in 1910 with Central California Canneries 
in San Francisco, and after service in 
World War I returned to Calpak, suc- 
cessor to CCC, as an assistant district 
sales manager. He became general sales 
director in 1948 and vice-president—mar- 
keting, in 1955. His retirement plans 
include a European tour with Mrs. 
Granicher. 


Leon W. Dierkes, for more than 30 
years associated with the canned foods 
industry in California, and who has re- 
cently been with J. H. Gary & Co., San 
Francisco, has retired from _ business. 
His home is at San Jose, the center of 
an important fruit growing district. 


Safety Recognition — Outstanding rec- 
ognition has been given to the safety 
record of the Wisconsin canning indus- 
try, and particularly to the top-award 
winner of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Safety Contest — the 
Fort Atkinson plant of The Larsen Com- 
pany—in the June issue of The Fore- 
man’s Digest. Under the title, “A Safety 
Program for the Canning Industry”, the 
account of how the Larsen plant at Fort 
Atkinson conducts its safety manage- 
ment is featured in a six-page illustrated 
article. Copies of the magazine have been 
made available to the Wisconsin Can- 


ners Association and to the N.C.A. for | 
The Larsen / 
plant led the Wisconsin Honor Roll in; 


distribution to members. 
both 1956 and 1957, operating both years 
without a disabling injury. 


The Robertson’ Mfg. Co., Modesto, 
Calif., makers of stainless steel and food 
products tanks, has been taken over by 
the Heil Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
James K. Robertson, founder of the firm, 
has been made manager of the Modesto 
plant. 


Brokers Merge—Service Brokers and 
Pickett & Company, two Chicago Food 
Brokerage firms, have joined forces to 
form a new corporation to be known as 
Service Brokers, Inc. with Herbert F. 
Bantz as President. Other officers are 
Alex N. Meyer, vice-president and secre- 
tary, G. W. Pickett, vice-president. 
Ernest M. Bantz and Herbert I. Bierman, 
formerly employees of Service Brokers, 
are with the new corporation. Mr. Pickett 
was formerly vice-president and partner 
in the firm of Sanborn, Holmes and Com- 
pany in the Chicago office for over 
twenty-three years and for the past ten 
years has operated as Pickett & Com- 
pany. Mr. Meyer was general manager 
of Fredonia Canned Foods, Fredonia, 
Wisconsin, for seventeen years and has 
been sales manager of Pickett & Com- 
pany since 1956. Herbert Bantz went 
with Libby in 1930, later was associated 
with Bordo Products, Wurm Brothers and 
since 1940 has been operating Service 
Brokers. The new company is located at 
5875 N. Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. | 


Washburn-Wilson Seed Company — 
George E. Babbage, for the past 18 years 
with F. H. Woodruff & Sons in charge of 
pea breeding, has joined Washburn- 
Wilson Seed Company of Moscow, Idaho, 
as consultant to the Division of Pea 
Breeding and Quality Control, ‘headed by 
Carl G. Eisinger. Mr. Babbage’s early 
education and training were at the Royal 
Agricultural College in England. Upon 
coming to the United States, additional 
work was undertaken at the University 
of Wisconsin, where for several years he 
was assistant to Professor E. J. Del- 
wiche, devoting full time to pea breed- 
ing work, which resulted in the introduc- 
tion of several new varieties of peas. 
Mr. Babbage resigned that work to 
accept a position as pea breeder with the 
Everitt B. Clark Seed Company (now 
Associated Seed Growers) at breeding 
stations in Idaho and Montana. During 
this period several’ new varieties were 
developed which have since become stand- 
ard. Mr. Babbage went to Woodruff in 
1941 to take charge of pea breeding at 
Sacramento, California, and quality con- 
trol of pea stocks grown in the pea grow- 
ing areas of Idaho, Washington, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. For many years he 
has supervised the growing of seed pea 
crops in Mexico during the winter 
months. 


IN STATE-BY-STATE PERFORMANCE... 


Pont 


maneb fungicide 


means higher yields 
No. tomatoes 


In more than ten years of testing and field experi- 
ence in all important tomato areas, ‘“‘“Manzate”’ has 
consistently rated among the top fungicides for con- 
trolling the five major fungus diseases of tomatoes. 
Look at the state-by-state performance: 


ILLINOIS —Tomatoes treated with ‘‘Manzate’”’ showed 
less than 4°; anthracnose as compared to 24% on un- 
treated checks. 


WISCONSIN — Most commercial acreage in Kenosha 
area showed from light to severe infections of late blight. 
On a location where ‘‘Manzate’”’ at 3 lbs. per acre had 
been applied every 6 days, only two tomato fruits in- 
fected with late blight were located at examination time. 


OH!IO— In tests conducted against late blight, a straight 
disease control schedule of ‘““Manzate’’ was superior to 
9 other fungicide schedules. Late blight was severe late 
in the season— at which time ‘‘Manzate’’ demonstrated 
its superior power. 


LOUISIANA — Tomatoes sprayed at recommended rates 
with ‘“‘Manzate’’ gave greater total yields of market- 
able fruits than those treated with a copper fungicide. 


NEW YORK— Early blight caused severe and near com- 
plete defoliation in unsprayed tomato fields, but where 
a minimum of four maneb sprays were applied, control 
was excellent. 


INDIANA—‘‘Manzate”’ consistently gave best defolia- 
tion control (early blight and septoria), and tomatoes 
treated with “‘Manzate”’ gave highest yields. Maneb is 
the preferred tomato fungicide because of its all-around 
greater effectiveness against the five most important 
leaf and fruit diseases of tomatoes in Indiana. 


FLORIDA— Late blight was the most serious disease 
encountered in one test involving some 17 fungicide 
schedules. In fact, one of the worst outbreaks in the 
history of tomato production occurred in many areas of 
south Florida. “‘Manzate”’ held late blight more effec- 
tively than zineb, and the latter proved to be more effec- 
tive than nabam. 


e Higher yields of more No. 1 tomatoes is the payoff from a 
disease-control program with “‘Manzate.’’ 


Canning house records over a 10-year period show 
that where ‘“‘Manzate’’ was used in the crop pro- 
tection program for the last 5 years, the yield in- 
crease averaged 75°; over that of the first 5 years, 
when ‘‘Manzate”’ was not used. You and your con- 
tract growers will profit by recommending and using 
Du Pont ‘‘Manzate.” 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully 


NZATE 


QUPOND maneb fungicide 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 28 — Snap 
bean picking continues heavy and about 
a third of the spring crop remains to be 
harvested in Wicomico County, both for 
fresh market and processing. Planting 
of lima beans for processing in Kent 
County, Delaware, is about 70 percent 
finished. Early planted fields are up to 
good stands, but planting is behind sched- 
ule. A few “green wrap” tomatoes have 
been picked in Dorchester County and 
elsewhere, and harvest is expected to pick 
up by this week or early next week. Silk- 
ing of sweet corn on the lower Peninsula. 
Sweet potatoes showing good growth. 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., June 28—The har- 
vesting of crops in this area is prac- 
tically over. There will be no planting 
of any type vegetables until next Sep- 
tember. The growers in this area have 
been seriously hurt and the gossip is that 
unless new capital is found, there will be 
a large curtailing of planting. 


GWYNNEVILLE, IND., June 25—Tomatoes 
retarded by cool weather. Night tem- 
peratures around 50 to 55 degrees with 
day highs only 65 to 75 degrees. All 
fields cultivated twice but need to get 
in before weeds get a start. Will start 
spraying earlier this year if we can get 
in fields. No excess quantity of rain but 
enough every two or three days to keep 
us out of fields. Acreage set with aver- 
age yield to give us usual pack that we 
can finance and sell. We normally get 9 
tons average; will have to get good 
weather in July, August and September 
to get this yield. We lost 25 acres to 
heavy rains in June 1957, and to date 
this year we have lost less than 3 acres. 


INDIANA, June 30 — Tomato blocking 
and resetting nearly completed; picking 
near Vincennes this coming week. Re- 
planting crops a problem near Wabash 
River. 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., June 25 — Recent 
rains were very helpful to an already ex- 
cellent tomato crop situation. Stands are 
good and the crop is progressing nor- 
mally. Pumpkin crop is completely 
planted and doing well. 


NEW JERSEY, June 30—Warm weather 
at weekend beneficial to corn and warm- 
weather vegetables. Harvest of aspara- 
gus, cauliflower and spinach near end. 
Cabbage and snap bean harvests in vel- 
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ume. In central part of State straw- 
berry harvest near completion. Blue- 
berry volume picking up. 


NEW YORK, June 30—Peas and early 
cabbage doing well. June drop of apples 
heavy in Lake Ontario and Hudson Val- 
ley areas. Peach set heavy in these areas. 
Sweet cherries coloring slowly. Straw- 
berry harvest in full swing in many 
counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 30— Favorable 
weather by end of week enabled farm 
activity to get underway once again. Pea 
harvest at peak throughout central part 
of State. Sweet cherry picking at peak 
in Berks-Lehigh area. Wet weather 
caused some brown rot of sweet cherries 
in South. 


CLEARFIELD, UTAH, June 25—Expect 60 


- percent of a crop of apricots; 40 per- 


cent of crop of table beets because of hot, 
dry weather during planting; normal 
crop of green beans. Tomato acreage in- 
creased 10 percent over 1957 but at this 
time 50 percent stand because of weather 
conditions at planting time, and blight 
since planting. 


LURAY, VA., June 28—Same acreage of 
green beans as last year. Better yield 
expected. 


WISCONSIN, June 27—Pea crop in Wis- 
consin is estimated to be more than 38 
percent below last year. Sweet corn 
planted acreage seems to represent an 11 
percent reduction from a year ago. 
Planted acreage for snap beans is indi- 
cated at 2 percent below last year. 
Cucumbers for pickles acreage repre- 
sented a 17 percent reduction from last 
year. 


WISCONSIN, June 28—June so far has 
been cold, cloudy and rainy. Today is 
warm and sunshiny, which is what we 
need for the pea crop to mature. So far 
have packed very little peas as but a few 
plants have started. Last night one Wis- 
consin canner lost 1400 acres by hail and 
another is reported to have lost 400, and 
we lost 40 acres. Adequate stands of corn 
ranging from 3 to 4 plants per hill. 
Earliest corn is now about “knee high” 
and if this happens by the Fourth of 
July prospects are considered to be excel- 
lent. 43 percent of bean acreage has been 
planted and stands are uniform with 
good spacing between plantings. 


POTATO DISEASE IDENTIFIED 


A potato tuber disease known as corky 
ringspot, first reported in northern 
Florida in 1946, has been identified by 
University of Wisconsin scientists as a 
soil-borne virus disease. It is a potential 
danger to potato growers everywhere. 


The corky ringspot disease is the first 
soil virus has for years plagued potato 
growers in Europe. In this country, it has 
been found definitely only in Florida, but 
Wisconsin plant pathologists are check- 
ing a similar type of internal browning of 
potato tubers found in Indiana and Wash- 
ington to see if it is caused by the same 
virus. R. H. Larson and C. H. Walkin- 
shaw, are doing the research on the 
disease. 


Florida Sebago potatoes infected with 
the virus show marked brown, slightly 
sunken rings or line patterns, and shal- 
low, irregular corky depressions, with 
brown dead tissue underneath these out- 
side features. 


The Wisconsin research men have used 
Florida potatoes and soils in their study 
of the disease. Peppers and tobacco, as 
well as potatoes, are infected with the 
virus when these plants are grown in 
virus-infected soils brought in from dis- 
eased potato fields in Florida. A thorough 
knowledge of this soil-borne virus dis- 
ease will help in developing control 
methods or resistant potato varieties, the 
specialists believe. 


GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 


Good progress in halting further 
spread of migratory grasshoppers being 
made in eastern Colorado and neighbor- 
ing areas of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico, USDA reports. Treat- 
ment of rangelands, roadsides, and idle 
and waste land is rapidly gaining mo- 
mentum. Farmers independently or with 
State and County help, are treating fence 
rows and field margins to protect crops. 
USDA grasshopper-control 
specialists in Colorado. Additional per- 
sonnel will be available as necessary to 
assist organizing and supervising pro- 
gram. Under State-USDA agreement, 
contracts have been awarded for aerial 
treatment of more than 750,000 acres 
Colorado rangeland. Treatment is under- 
way with 30 highpower ground sprayer 
units made available by State, counties 
and USDA. 


Harris Laboratories, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, which has been rendering an ana- 
lytical laboratory service to the food 
industry, has purchased the Lexington 
Laboratories at Lexington, Nebraska, one 
of the largest independent soil, feed, and 
agricultural laboratories in the midwest. 
Plans are to expand the facilities and 
services for the agricultural industry. 
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This oval symbolizes progress! 


Canco’s famous oval trade-mark has identified thousands of important 
canning “‘firsts.”” + In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American 
Can Company developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 
procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the exhayst 
box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. + Advances such as 
this are the result of Canco’s continuing research and development pro- 
gram—a program which helps canners produce better and better products. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


COME TO FIRST! 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Selective Replacement Buying — Southern 
Tomato Canners Vie For Market—Routine 
Pea Buying — Corn Steady — Bean Volume 
Small—Asparagus And Spinach Unchanged 
—Citrus Hike—Buyer Await Sardine 
Pack Results. 


By ‘New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., July 3, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Another advance 
in canned Florida citrus juice prices and 
further easing in prices on some sizes 
of canned tomatoes in early canning 
areas furnished the chief fireworks in a 
canned foods market this week which was 
adversely affected, insofar as trading 
tempo was concerned, by the long Fourth- 
of-July holiday week-end. New pack 
canned fruits were coming in for more 
attention, following the announcement of 
opening prices on canned cherries by 
some packers in the Northwest. 


THE OUTLOOK— Replacement buying 
is becoming more selective as distributors 
seek to balance off stocks until new packs 
begin to move from the canneries in vol- 
ume. In this connection, the trade was 
studying the current report of the Com- 
merce Department on distributor canned 
foods holdings as of June 1. This showed 
wholesaler and chain stocks of canned 
vegetables higher than a year earlier on 
such items as green and wax beans, peas, 
and kraut, with corn holdings somewhat 
lighter than on the comparable 1957 date. 
In fruits, distributor holdings were larger 
on applesauce, r.s.p. cherries, peaches, 
pears, and pineapple, but lower on apples, 
apricots, sweet cherries, fruit cocktail, 
grapefruit segments and plums. Dealer 
holdings of citrus juices were well over 
those of a year earlier. In canned fish, 
dealers were holding more Maine sar- 
dines than a year earlier, but this was 
offset by a substantial cut in canner 
holdings. 


TOMATOES—Florida and Texas can- 
ners were becoming more competitive in 
tomato offerings as the season for major 
competition from the Tri-States nears. 
In Florida, standard 1s continued to list 


at $1.10, but 303s were easier at $1.40, 
with 2%s unchanged at $2.40 and 10s 
still holding at $8.00. Texas tomato can- 
ners were offering standard 1s at $1.02%, 
with 303s at $1.30, 2%s at $2.05, and 10s 
at $7.25. In the Tri-States, holders were 
willing to let standard 1s go at $1.20, 
with 2%s unchanged at $2.45, and 10s 
ranging $7.90-$8.00. 


PEAS — New buying remained rather 
routine in the case of canned peas. In the 
Tri-States, standards continued at $1.15 
on 303s with extra standard offering at 
$1.224% on both sweets and Alaskas, and 
fancy sweets holding at $1.35. In the 
midwest, sellers are generally holding 
standard 303s at $1.20 and extra stand- 
ards at $1.25, with fancy at $1.35. 


CORN —Canners are showing steady 
price views on corn, and the market is 
rather uneventful, with only routine 
business passing. Standard cream golden 
303s are held at $1.05 in the east, with 
extra standards at $1.17%-$1.20 and 
fancy at $1.30. Midwestern canners are 
firm at $1.35 on fancy cream style golden, 
with whole-grain holding at $1.40. 


BEANS—Canners in the Tri-States are 
generally holding standard cut 303s at 
$1.12%, with extra standards at $1.20 
and fancy at $1.40, while fancy French 
style list at $1.65. New York State can- 
ners are quoting standard cut green 
beans at $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and fancy 4-sieve at $1.40, while 
French style fancy 303s list at $1.70. 
Replacement buying is generally of small 
volume at the moment. 


ASPARARGUS —A fair amount of 
buying has been done on new pack ’grass, 
both in California and in New Jersey, 
and the market holds steady and un- 
changed on all grades. 


SPINACH—While new buying in spin- 
ach is not heavy, the market is showing 
a steady undertone. Maryland canners 
are holding fancy firm at $1.42% on 303s, 
with 2\%s at $2.05 and 10s at $6.75, while 
Ozark canners are offering spinach at 
prices substantially below these levels. 
Market in California is steady. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have again 
hiked juice prices, with most sellers now 
withdrawn on 2s and 46-ounce in the case 


Orange juice is now 


of blended juice. 
listed at $1.50 to $1.52% on 2s, with 46- 
ounce at $3.60 and 10s at $7.50. On 
grapefruit juice, 2s hold at $1.37, with 


46-ounce at $3.00 and 10s at $6.50. 
Blended juice 10s hold at $7.00, all prices 
f.o.b. canneries. Extent of distributor 
accumulation of citrus juices is shown by 
the fact that chain and wholesaler stocks 
of all three major citrus juices on June 
1 were substantially larger than those 
on hand a year earlier, according to a 
Commerce Department report. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Northwest- 
ern canners have announced opening 
prices on new pack sweet cherries, with 
the lists, as expected, showing advances 
over the 1957 opening levels in the case 
of light cherries and lower schedules on 
dark cherries, which have been in heavy 
supply. Boysenberry prices have also 
been announced on this season’s pack, 
generally on a parity with 1957 opening 
levels. The trade is awaiting action by 
California canners in pricing the new 
season’s packs of major tree fruits, with 
a rather strong market in prospect as 
a result of crop losses and higher pack- 
ing costs this season. In the meantime, 
trading continues on carryover fruits 
with most canners well sold up on most 
items and inclined to carry limited car- 
ryover inventories into the new market- 
ing season. 


SARDINES—Warm weather over the 
greater part of the country has brought 
with it an accelerated movement of can- 
ned sardines into consumption, and dis- 
tributors are showing more interest in 
replacements. Owing to the limited stocks 
in canner hands and the firm market now 
ruling, however, some buyers are re- 
ported deferring substantial replace- 
ments until the canning season in Maine 
is further along, and a better slant on 
supplies and prices is possible. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Tuna move- 
ment is on the increase, and more inter- 
est is shown in replacements from the 
Coast, with the market holding steady 
and unchanged. Private label buyers have 
made fairly substantial commitments for 
new pack Alaska salmon, and many are 
seeking prompt shipment from new pack 
as soon as the goods are moved down 
from Alaska. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


No Recession In Food Business—Excellent 

Sales Continue—Tomato Market Limited To 

Southern Offerings—Product Prices Higher 

—Corn Slow—Canners Withhold Pea Prices 

—Good Beans Hard To Find—Citrus Moving 

At Higher Prices — Cherries Short — ‘Cot 
Openings Named 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 3, 1958 


THE SITUATION — You wouldn’t 
think there was a _ recession in these 
United States if you just looked at the 
food business to the exclusion of all other 
lines of endeavor. Distributors report 
excellent sales and the movement of can- 
ned foods from first hands continues at 
an accelerated pace. Prices are gener- 
ally very strong with the outlook for 
even higher prices in many cases. Spot 
stocks of unsold canned fruits on the 
West Coast are very well sold and can- 
ners are coming into the new packs in 
excellent shape. Furthermore, some of 
the packs there are expected to be on the 
light side which should add to the strong 
undertone of the market. Apricot prices 
on the new pack reached here this week 


and brought shudders to the average 
buyer although they had been expecting 
higher prices for some time. It looks like 
a firm fruit market all year. 

The early pack of peas in Wisconsin 
is still in full swing although canners 
still have not named prices on the new 
pack as the pack will be down. Sweets 
are due to start shortly and they look 
much better and will help to offset the 
cut in Alaskas and Alsweets. RSP cher- 
ries are not too far off but the trade are 
getting set for some really stiff prices 
from Michigan and Wisconsin canners as 
the crop has been severely hurt in many 
areas. Current reports from Indiana 
indicate acreage there will now be no 
more than last year although unsold 
stocks of standards in Texas and Florida 
may cause some complications when new 
pack prices are named on the local pack. 

In any event, business is good and the 
movement off of the retail shelf is the 
same way so this might be a profitable 
year for the canning industry which 
would be a welcome change from the past 
couple of years. 


TOMATOES — The bulk of current 
light sales are confined to offerings from 
Texas and Florida where canners seem 
inclined to cut prices in an effort to move 
unsold stocks before the new packs begin 
along the East Coast and in the Ohio 


Valley. Standard ones are now available 
on the basis of $1.10 with 303s at no 
better than $1.35 at least from Texas 
sources. The trade further reports some 
price shading below these levels by 
smaller canners in their efforts to obtain 
quick shipments. Losses in Indiana may 
cut anticipated acreage to no more than 
the 27,000 acres reported last year al- 
though buyers here are unconcerned at 


the moment. Besides they couldn’t do 


much about it right now anyhow. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Catsup prices 
are higher and firm at the new levels. 
Fancy grade is now held at $1.70 to $1.75 
for 14 oz. with tens at no less than $9.50. 
The advertised brands are also at higher 
levels and the trade are buying without 
resistance. Tomato juice is not doing 
as well and there is evidence of hot shot 
deals from time to time as certain fac- 
tors attempt to pick up quick orders. 
Generally, the market is quoted at $2.70 
to $2.75 for fancy 46 oz. and $1.35 for 2s. 


CORN—Sales are on the light side for 
the moment due to heavy purchasing at 
much lower prices just recently. Never- 
theless, current prices are strong and are 
expected to stay that way for the balance 
of the summer. The advertised brands 
have announced further price increases 
which puts the independents on firm 


This Urschel Model “CKG" Circular Knife Honing Machine was developed 
to answer the many requests received for a dependable, precision 


knife sharpener. 
IT’S FAST (does the job in seconds). 


IT’S AUTOMATIC (eliminates possibility of human error). 
PRODUCES PERFECT CUTTING EDGES (far better than hand grinding). 
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Only sharp knives can 


cleanly cut your product d 


INDIANA 


...lmprove product quality 
... reduce product losses 


MODEL "Ww" 
FRENCH STYLE 
BEAN SLICER USERS: 
,. This valuable time and 
labor-saving sharpening unit 
is immediately available to keep 
your knives in top-cutting shape for 
this season’s bean pack. 
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MARKET NEWS 


ground at $1.35 to $1.40 for fancy 303s 
and no less than $8.50 for tens. Lower 
grades are not offered from local canners. 


PEAS — Midwestern canners are re- 
luctant to quote new prices on the 1958 
pack of early peas preferring to finish 
the pack and then count the cases which 
they expect to be a lot less than last 
year. Buying is only routine in the mean- 
time at prices which are higher than 
those prevailing a short time ago. Stand- 
ard 303s are held at $1.15 to $1.20 with 
tens at $7.00 while fancy threes are 
strong at $1.65 and $9.00. The pack of 
sweets should get under way right after 
the fourth of July and with the advent 
of the current hot weather may come 
with a rush. 


BEANS—Distributors here are hav- 
ing difficulty finding the kind and quan- 
tity of beans they would like to buy. Bet- 
ter grades of green beans are tough to 
find as bargain prices during most of the 
year out of New York moved a lot of 
beans. Standard cuts are offered in ample 
quantities out of the East and South at 
$1.10 to $1.15 for 303 tins. 


CITRUS—Despite much higher prices, 
citrus continues to move out of Florida 
at a heavy rate and unsold stocks are 
down to where they will be well sold up 
before another pack is ready. Canners 
have continued to push prices higher 
under the circumstances and one major 
factor announced prices on the basis of 
$3.65 for fancy orange juice in 46 oz. 
tins with blended at $3.55 and grape- 
fruit juice at $3.05. 


RSP CHERRIES—Reports from Mich- 
igan indicate a deteriorating situation 
insofar as the 1958 crop is concerned 
and pack estimates are being revised 
downward. While definite totals are not 
sure at present, much higher opening 
prices than existed last year are certain. 
Spot stocks where available are tightly 
held at $13.00 for water pack tens and 
$2.10 for 3038s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers here 
had been expecting high prices on the 
1958 pack of apricots but first prices to 
reach here were even higher than had 
been anticipated. This first offering 
quotes fancy halves unpeeled at $2.75 for 
303s, $4.50 for 2%s and $15.50 for tens. 
Choice are listed at $2.40, $3.75 and 
$13.35 while standards are at $2.20, $3.25 
and $11.85. Fancy whole peeled are 
offered at $2.75 for 303s and $4.50 for 
2%s. A short pack is obvious but it is 
also reported the crop is poor in quality 
as well and fancy grades will be really 
tough to buy in anything resembling nor- 
mal quantities. Apricot nectar is listed 


' at $3.75 for 46 oz. tins and $1.25 for 12 


oz. as against $3.00 and $.95 last year an 
indication of just how high priced raw 
fruit is this year. Spot offerings of Cling 
peaches and cocktail are almost non- 
existent although packs of both these 
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items should get under way in another 
thirty days. The pear market continues 
very firm and buyers who usually order 
quick shipments of California pears will 
probably have to wait a long time this 
year. The crop has been hurt in this 
state and some of the experts are pre- 
dicting 1,600,000 less cases will be can- 
ned in California this year. All of the 
early pears are expected to find their way 
into the cocktail pack which starts the 
end of this month and which is badly 
needed. All put together, it looks like 
the buyer has had his day for awhile and 
he will have to take things as they are. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Shipments Indicate Close Cleanup— 

Higher Prices A Certainty—Asparagus Pack 

Ends—FPineapple Pack Figures—Small Apri- 
cot Pack—All Markets Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 3, 1958 


THE SITUATION — An outstanding 
feature of the canned foods industry in 
this area, especially as regards fruits 
and vegetables, is the manner in which 
shipments are going forward. Only a few 
months ago canners were resigned to the 
prospect of going into the new season 
with substantial carryovers from last 
year. So heavy has the movement been 
of late on some items that cleanups will 
be the closest in several years. Packs on 
some items will definitely be smaller than 
those of a year ago and prices have 
strengthened quite noticeably. Canning 
costs generally are higher than in recent 
years and most of the new lists making 
an appearance are reflecting this trend. 
Most items in the canned fish lists are in 
relatively light supply but salmon is mov- 
ing but slowly because of the high prices 
prevailing. This despite the light pack 
that seems in sight. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has turned rather stronger 
during the week, with emphasis on vari- 
eties in which canners are especially in- 
terested. Advances have been made on 
items in which canners are interested 
and the index number of the California 
product advanced 3.1 points to 222.9 dur- 
ing the week. This compares with 184.9 
a year earlier. Small White beans may 
be had at $10.90-$11.00, but stocks con- 
sidered suitable for canning are moving 
at $11.15 to $11.25 per 100 pounds. Large 
Limas have advanced in price during the 
week and are quoted rather generally at 
$12.00. Baby Limas have moved up to 
$8.75 per 100 pounds. 


CORN—Most items in canned corn are 
quite firmly held, with some price ad- 
vances making an appearance with the 


passing of June. A featured brand of 
cream style golden corn is now priced 
at $1.75 a dozen for the No. 303 size, 
with buffet upped to $1.20. Family style 
whole kernel golden corn has advanced 
to $1.20 for buffet. This year’s pack and 
carryover is rated as the smallest in the 
past five years. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is virtually at an end for the season but 
cleanup operations may be carried on in 
a few plants for a few days. Green tipped 
and white is still moving out for export, 
with most sales on the basis of $3.00 and 
$3.10 for fancy No. 300. These prices 
apply to all size spears, with the excep- 
tion of Colossal, which commands an ad- 
vance of 10 cents a dozen. 


TOMATO JUICE—Tomato juice is in 
rather heavy supply in California, with 
prices running a rather wide range. 
Some lists quote No. 2 at $1.10, 46-oz. at 
$2.40 and No. 10 at $4.80, but featured 
brands are listed somewhat higher. 


PINEAPPLE PACK—The Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii, through 
its San Francisco office, has issued a re- 
port of packs, deliveries and inventories 
for the pack year ended May 31, 1958. 
The pack of pineapple amounted to 18,- 
556,567 cases, while deliveries totaled 
19,757,086 cases, with the pack of juice 
amounting to 11,248,651 cases and de- 
liveries for the year totaling 13,166,280 
cases. The inventory of pineapple on 
June 1 of this year, totaled 5,418,434 
cases, against 6,618,953 cases a year 
earlier. Stocks of pineapple juice on hand 
on June 1, 1958, amounted to 3,171,238 
cases, against 5,088,867 on June 1, 1957. 
Attention is directed to the fact that the 
figures include the packs of some mem- 
bers who operate plants in other than the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


APRICOTS—Any carryover of canned 
apricots from last season’s pack will 
stand holders in good stead, this year’s 
crop of this fruit being. small in quan- 
tity and somewhat off in quality. Can- 
ners have paid as much as $150.00 a ton 
for fruit, the highest price in the history 
of the industry, and the pack will prove 
a small one. No effort is being made to 
push sales of either the carryover or the 
new pack until the output is known. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has moved 
off steadily in recent weeks and holdings 
are much smaller than seemed likely a 
few months ago. No 303 is being held 
quite firmly at $2.35 for strictly fancy 
and at $2.25 for choice. Some sales of 
No. 10 fancy have been reported of late 
at $12.50. 


APPLESAUCE—The applesauce mar- 
ket is rather firmer than it was last 
winter, with 8-oz. and No. 10 pack not 
easy to locate. Sales of No. 303 choice 
are reported at $1.25 and fancy in this 
size at $1.40. 
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OLIV ES—Ripe olives continue to move 
in a routine manner, with stocks to be 
classed as being rather on the heavy 
side. There are more than twenty-five 
canners of this fruit in California and 
competition is so keen that prices have 
to be listed as unstable. Plans have been 
discussed for organized promotion, but 
these have never been realized. A very 
considerable part of the canned output 
is marketed in the Western States. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate that but light packs of salmon have 
been made there so far this season and 
that the outlook is not especially promis- 
ing in any district. Alaska red talls are 
priced at $33.00-$34.00, with pink talls 
listed at $23.00 and chums at $18.00, but 
sales are reported as being limited. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
_& D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 


CANNED PINEAPPLE—Grade B, Choice, 
sliced whole, heavy syrup, not less than 
50 slices to can, in accordance with Fed- 
eral Specification Z-P-35lc, 1958 crop 
only, commercial labels. 2,000 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 200 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 200 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Clearfield, 
Utah; 400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Manuel, Calif.; 500 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
July 15, 1958. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE—Grade A, Fancy, 
crushed, unsweetened, in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-P-351c, 1958 crop 
only, commercial labels. 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 
200 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, 
Colo.; 120 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Clearfield, Utah. Opening date July 15, 
1958. 

CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — Grade A, 
Fancy, unsweetened, in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-P-356, 1958 crop 
only, commercial labels. 2,400 cases 
12/46Z for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 
400 cases 12/46Z for delivery to Kansas 
City, Mo.; 125 cases 12/46Z for delivery 


1,000 cases 


‘Twist- OFF 


Sugar ‘N’ Spice Hot Dawg Relish is 
now being offered by the Delta Packing 
Company of New York City in a new and 
larger glass jar manufactured by the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continen- 
tal Can Company. 


The 13'-ounce jar has an attractive 
4-color label — supplied by Tompkins 
Company, Philadelphia, featuring an 
illustration of a pickle in chef’s clothing. 
Capping the jar is a white Twist-Off clos- 
ure manufactured by the White Cap 
Company. 


to Clearfield, Utah; 700 cases 12/46Z for 
delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
July 15, 1958. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED PINEAPPLE—Fancy, Grade A, 
slices, whole, medium size, in accordance 
with Federal Specification Z-P-35l1c, 
extra heavy sirup, 1958 crop, labeling re- 
quired. 4,530 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 1,600 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 6,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 

CANNED PINEAPPLE—F ancy, Grade A, 
Dietetic, slices, whole, medium size, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-P-35le, packed in water, 1958 crop, 


labeling required. 2,250 cases 24/2’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 625 cases 
24 /2’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif. ; 
2,555 cases 24/2’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE—Fancy, Grade A, 
crushed, heavy pack, in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-P-351c, sweetened 
extra heavy, from 1958 crop, labeling 
required. 2,730 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 830 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 3,960 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE—F ancy, Grade A, 
Tidbits, in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification Z-P-35lc, extra heavy sirup, 
from 1958 crop, labeling required. 2,950 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 902 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 4,390 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — Fancy, 
Grade A, in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cifications Z-P-356, from 1958 crop, label- 
ing required. 21,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 6,010 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
21,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. 

Opening date August 4, 1958. 


E. J. Rinaud Company, Mt. Vernon, 
New York, food brokers and manufac- 
turers representatives, have announced 
the following appointments effective 
July 1: Robert J. Bird becomes general 
manager; Ralph J. Rothbart, manager 
of the Specialties Division; and Gene 
Rapport, manager of the Canned Foods 
Division. The company has been serving 
the grocery trade in the New York City 
area for over 25 years. © 


John F. Connelly, president and chair- 
man of the board of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, was conferred the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws at the 95th 
Annual Commencement exercises of La- 
Salle College held in Philadelphia’s Con- 
vention Hall recently. In excess of 6,000 
attended the exercises, graduating 643 
scholars from the Philadelphia institu- 
tion conducted by the Brothers of Chris- 
tian Schools. 


flat and stay flat. 


to the container. 


GAMSE ‘*Machineability”’ 
MEANS MORE LABEL SALES-ABILITY 


Gamse “Machineability’ Adds Up to Label Sales- 
Ability by Producing: 


e Paper of high tensile strength that’s moisture con- 


ditioned, resists tearing and staining. ae 
e Inks that stay bright and clean in your labeling * Adjustable 

machine. 202 - 404 
e Labels that are static-resistant; they're delivered inclusive. 


e Finishing that accepts all adhesives and bonds itself 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


* One man 


* Very Gentle 


* Portable 


Shuttleworth 
RETORT TO LABELER 


Complete Can Handling 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, 


INDIANA 
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STATISTICS 


Distributors Stocks June 1, 1958 


Estimates of June 1, 1958 distributor 
stocks of 20 canned food items were re- 
leased June 27 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES—Distributors stocks of 
green and wax beans, peas, and sauer- 
kraut reflected increases over their June 
1, 1957 levels. Only corn, with distrib- 
utors stocks totaling 3.7 million cases, 
showed a reduction—123,000 cases (8%). 
Peas, with stocks of 3.6 million cases in 
distributors hands, and 8.5 million cases 
in canners hands, reflected the most sig- 
nificant increases—531,000 cases (17%) 
and 4.6 million cases (118%), respec- 
tively, over last year’s stocks. Canners 
stocks of green and wax beans, at 3.8 
million cases, also increased — 742,000 
cases (17% )—in the same period, 


FRUITS—Canned fruits measured in 
this survey reflected mixed trends when 
compared with June 1, 1957 levels. Dis- 
tributor stocks of applesauce, red-pitted 
cherries, peaches, pears and pineapple 
registered gains, while apples, apricots, 
sweet cherries, fruit cocktail, grapefruit 
segments and plums showed reductions 
from year-ago stocks. At the canners 
level, stocks of most fruits reflected de- 
clines. Peaches and pineapple, with re- 
ductions of 2.2 million cases and 1.2 mil- 
lion cases, respectively, showed the great- 
est declines from a vear ago in terms of 
volume. Percentagewise, the sharpest 
decline (73%) was reported by the 
smaller volume plums. Only three fruits 
—sweet cherries, apples and fruit cock- 
tail — indicated increases over canners 
stocks on hand last June. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
VECETABLES: 


Commedity 1/1/58 1/1/57 
Beans, green and wax 2,822 2,727 
Corn . 3.660 3,785 
Peas .... 3,648 3.117 
Sauerkr 607 588 
FRUITS: 

Applesauce 1,299 1,140 
Cherries, red-pitted 390 367 
Cherries, 225 236 
Fruit cocktail® ................. 1808 1,506 
Grapefruit sexments. ........ 140 173 
3,144 2,981 
Pears 1,197 1,147 
Pineapple 1,834 1,826 
Plums 290 351 
JUICES: 

Grapefruit... 1,116 1,045 
1,460 1,224 
Pineapple 1,149 1,487 
FisH: 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 


* Includes fruits for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 
NOTE: These data are based on a probability sam- 
ple of all wholesalers and warehouses of retail 
multiunit organizations handling canned foods. 
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JUICES — Distributors stocks of the 
three citrus juices (grapefruit, orange, 
citrus blend) were above year-ago levels, 
with orange juice showing the greatest 
increase—up 236,000 cases (19%). How- 
ever, these gains were more than offset 
by heavy reductions in canners stocks 
during the same period. Pineapple stocks 
dropped 338,000 cases (23%) at the dis- 
tributor level and 1,895,000 cases (37% ) 
at the canners level. 


FISH — Distributor stocks of Maine 
sardines, at 237,000 cases, were 3 percent 
above year-ago stocks. However, can- 
ners stocks at 235,000 cases were sub- 
stantially reduced—181,000 cases (44% ) 
during this period. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


(Basis 24/2’'s) 


CANNED 6/22/57 6/21/58 
Grapefruit Juice. ................ 4,649,849 2,808,453 
Orange Juice ..... 5,800,640 3,764,109 
Combination Juic 1,784,225 984,822 
Grapefruit § 1,764,745 1,657,011 
Tancverine Juice . %322,485 *71,076 


* TIneludes Tangerine Blends. 
+ Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000's of Cases— 1,000's of Gallons) 
22/57 6/21/58 


Gals. Cases Gals. 
23,532 7,824 17,603 
6,773 1,836 4,132 
3,059 540 1,621 
6,385 5,917 


Total Gals. ...... 


39,749 29,273 
Fish Catches—The California Fish and 
Game Department has brought out a re- 
port placing the 1957 catch of fish by 
commercial fisermen in this State at 627,- 
226,186 pounds, with most of this landed 
in ports in the southern district. Yel- 
lowfin tuna led the list at 136,884,984 
pounds. The department reported that 
the commercial landings plus shipments 
of fish into the State totaled 737,817,645 
pounds, a drop of about 35,000,000 pounds 
from 1956. The heaviest catches ever 
made were in 1936 1,700,000,000 
pounds of fish were brought in, all but 
200,000,000 pounds being sardines. In 
one port more than twenty fish canneries 
were closed when the fish run failed. 


Pet Food Institute, the newly formed 
trade association, comprised of many of 
the leading manufacturers or dog and 
cat foods, with offices in Chicago, will 
hold its First Annual Convention at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, September 11 
and 12. All pet food manufacturers and 
their suppliers are invited to attend the 
two-day session. Reservations should be 
sent to the Pet Food Institute, 332 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 4, Illinois, 


Fred I. Fornia, Jr. has been appointed 
institutional service manager in the 
Northern California area for S & W Fine 
Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Thornton Canning Co., of Thorn- 
ton, Calif., has appointed Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., 215 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, as its sales agency. 


PINEAPPLE CANNING IN 
FREE CHINA 


(Continued from page 7) 


from pineapple cultivation (amounting 
to nearly 7,288 acres) and canning opera- 
tions. They will produce between 75,000 
and 80,000 metric tons of fresh pineapple 
in 1958, entirely of the smooth Cayenne 
variety, Typhone No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 
From 75 to 80% of this will be canned, 
the rest consumed locally as fresh fruit. 


U. S. AID 


One of the immediate problems that re- 
sulted from land redistribution was that 
of maintaing farm standards and quality 
control. The U. S.—Chinese Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, as part 
of its general agricultural program, sent 
teams to the pineapple-growing districts. 
Since 1950, the JCRR and TPC have 
worked on selection of pineapple seed- 
lings, control of plant parasites, and 
proper fertilizers for the pineapple 
farms. American techniques, as developed 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, were applied 
to the relatively small, hard-working 
acreage of Taiwan, where the soil is 
utilized to the last available square inch 
and yields three pineapple crops per five 
years. 

Keeping the soil in condition for such 
heavy cultivation requires chemical fer- 
tilizers in quantity, practically all of 
which will be produced in Taiwan itself 
by the end of next year when a new urea 
plant near Taipei begins production. At 
present, Taiwan’s pineapple growers use 
ammonium sulfate, calcium superphos- 
phate, and potassium sulfate, all pro- 
duced in Taiwan. 


SUPPLIERS 

TPC’s cannery at Kaohsiung uses tin- 
plate from the U. S. and Japan, labels 
made in Taiwan, wooden containers from 
local timber, syrup from local sugar. 
Funds for refitting the cannery in 1954 
came from the U. S. aid program: $247, 
371 lent by the Council for U. S. Aid, the 
Chinese government department in 
charge of administering the American 
grants. Another $100,000 in local cur- 
rency was granted for the construction 
of warehouses and railroad facilities. “As 
for the future,” a TPC official comments, 
“we hope to be self-supporting.” 


As for improving the U. S. market for 
Taiwan pineapples, the same official says 
chances are “promising.” However, he 
believes that high transportation costs, 
tariffs, advertising expenses and the still 
comparatively small production of pine- 
apples on Taiwan (compared to that of 
Hawaii) are formidable obstacles. 
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